POETIC DRAMA

sometimes made without scenery, like the famous Julius
Caesar in modern dress; and we heard about them and
envied our namesakes their stage if not their ramshackle
playhouse, the old Comedy in New York.
The Mercury in London needed to be two or three times
larger. It did well to be out of the hectic West End market-
place, but a modern building was becoming essential Ballet,
as well as the poetic drama, was beginning to outgrow the
style imposed by too intimate presentation. I had long felt
that stage dancing, which evolved from the Court ballroom
entertainment, had come to be presented as a picture in the
proscenium frame not so much by its own will as by the con-
vention of the theatre of opera and comedy. Left to itself,
it might far more reasonably have chosen the arena of the
Greek drama or the modern circus. Rightly or wrongly, I
saw ballet emerging with enhanced effect from the pro-
scenium and coming out upon a platform to compose a
truly three-dimensional picture; and many lovers of dan-
cing supported me in this view. As for the poet's play, it
had never properly belonged to the proscenium theatre at
all, and the apron of the Elizabethan playhouse had been
the very heart of its action. So it was rather more than the
indulgence of a daydream that led me to draw plans of the
desired playhouse for both of them, a building unlike any
in London or indeed in Western Europe, though bearing
some modest resemblance to the theatre that Gropius had in
mind. The main principle was the union of proscenium
stage with arena. A single tier of seating rose fanwise in
Greek fashion above and around the large apron of the
forestage, beneath which was space for a full orchestra if it